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THE ABRAHAM YOUNG MANSION. 

By ALLEN C. CLARK. 
(Read before the Society, April 14, 1908.) 

March 26, 1791, Maj. L 'Enfant says: 

" After coming upon the hill from the Eastern Branch 
ferry the country is level and on a space of about two miles 
each way present a most elligible position for the first settle- 
ment of a grand City, and one which if not the only within 
the limits of the Federal territory is at least the more advan- 
tageous in that part lying between the Eastern Branch and 
Georgetown.' ' 

Maj. L 'Enfant, March 2, had been instructed by the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Jefferson, "to proceed to 
Georgetown," and, 

"have drawings of the particular grounds most likely to be 
approved for the site of the Federal town and buildings ; . . . 
to begin on the Eastern Branch, and proceed from thence 
upwards, laying down the hills, valleys, morasses and the 
waters between that, the Potomac, the Tiber, and the road 
leading from Georgetown to the Eastern Branch, and the 
whole, with certain points of the map, Mr. Ellicott is pre- 
paring. ' ' 

Wednesday, March 9, late in the evening the major 
arrived at Georgetown after a journey, because of a 
broken stage, part by foot and part by horseback. He 
did not turn in until he waited on the mayor for prom- 
ised assistance. That dignitary had a surprise due to 
the major's swifter speed than Mr. Jefferson's mail. 

On the next day, "through a thick fog" Maj. 
L'Enfant made on horseback expeditiously an exploit 
of the entire situation. And on the day after that 
made a preliminary report to Mr. Jefferson. 

53 
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The President, General Washington, arrived at 
Georgetown, on the morning of the twenty-eighth and 
that day devoted in part to " the works of Maj r . 
L 'Enfant who had been engaged to examine & make 
a draught of the grds. in the vicinity of George Town 
and Carrollsburg on the Eastern branch " and " the 
works " must have included the first report from 
which the extract that begins this paper is taken. 

On the following day, the twenty-ninth, the Presi- 
dent accompanied by the three commissioners made a 
tour; and on the evening of the same day, had a con- 
ference with the land owners. The result of the con- 
ference was an agreement dated March 30 and signed 
by the proprietors.* 

Maj. L'Enf ant's preliminary sketches showing the 
ferry road were presumably among his papers stolen.f 
As also the trial map or " incomplete drawing " 
which he delivered to the President with his second 
report dated June 22, 1791. This map the President 
modified, % and, August 19, 1791, Maj. L'Enf ant to 
the President, writes: 

* " March 30. The business being thus happily finished & some 
directions given to the Commissioners, the Surveyor and Engineer with 
respect to the mode of laying out the district — Surveying the grounds 
for the City & forming them into lots — I left Georgetown." — Wash- 
ington's Diary. 

f " Maj. Pierre Charles L'Enf ant, The Unhonored and Unrewarded 
Engineer," James Dudley Morgan, M.D., Records of the Columbia 
Historical Society, Vol. 2, p. 139. 

% " June 29th. This being accomplished (execution of deeds by land 
ovmers to consummate the agreement of March 30) I called the several 
subscribers together and made known to them the spots on which I 
meant to place the buildings for the P: & Executive departments of 
the Government — and for the Legislature of D°. — A Plan was also laid 
before them of the City to convey to them general ideas of the City — 
but they were told that some deviations from it would take place — par- 
ticularly in the diagonal Streets or avenues, which would not be so 
numerous; and in the removal of the Presidents house more westerly 
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"The highest of my ambition gratified in having met with 
your approbation in the project of the plan which I have now 
the honor of presenting to you, altered agreeable to your 
directions. ' ' 

The Eastern Branch ferry had its wharf where is 
the intersection of Fourteenth street and Virginia 
avenue. From it radiated westerly the road to 
Georgetown, easterly the road to Upper Marlboro, and 
northerly, the road to Bladensburg— the highway still 
used. Aquila Wheeler was the ferryman and through 
the year 1796. Then he crossed a ferry as a pas- 
senger; crossed it in Charon's boat. He did not re- 
turn unlike Bibo as Swift pictures : 

" When Bibo thought fit from this world to retreat, 
As full of champagne as an egg's full of meat, 
He walked in the boat and to Charon he said, 
That he would be row'd back, for he was not yet dead." 

This advertisement appears in The Washington 
Gazette: 

To Be Eented 
To the highest Bidder 
On Saturday the 15th instant, by the 
Trustees of the Estate of Aquila Wheeler, 
That well-known Ferry and 
Fishing Landing, with the Tenements belonging 
thereto, on the Eastern-Branch, now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Venable. 

James Wallace, 
R. Anderson. 
April 4, 1797. 

This ferry became known as the Upper Ferry be- 
cause of the Lower Ferry established by Adam Lind- 

for the advantage of higher ground — they were told also that a Town 
house, or exchange w d . be placed in some convenient ground between 
the spots designed for the public build gs . before mentioned." — Wash- 
ington's Diary. 
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say at Barry's Wharf about 1796. The Upper Ferry 
was superseded by a bridge from Kentucky avenue 
to the lands of Matthew Wigfield constructed by a 
company under An Act for erecting a Bridge over the 
Eastern Branch of Potowmack River by the General 
Assembly of Maryland, (published in The Washing- 
ton Gazette, August 20, 1796) upon petition of Notley 
Young, Daniel Carroll of Duddington, Thomas Law, 
William M. Duncanson, George Walker and Matthew 
Wigfield. 

Aquila left a widow, the Widow Wheeler. As 
Widow Wheeler to her neighbors, few and far, was 
she known and simply so is she engrossed on the im- 
perishable records. Elizabeth Young was she in her 
maiden days. In the time of the American revolu- 
tion, March 14, 1778, she acquired # from her brother, 
William Young, " three small tracts lying on the 
waters of the Eastern branch of the Potomak;" 
these skirted narrowly the edge. In the smallest of 
these tracts which is entirely plotted into a triangu- 
lar square (South of 1048) was the home of Elizabeth 
and the ferryman. The house of frame was 18 x 21 ; 
riverward was a barn and a cabin; these latter were 
separated from the dwelling by a swift stream which 
flowed under the wharf into the river. At the other 
side of the house were two graveyards with equal 
number of dwellers— eight. 

The widow sat before her door and mused. The 
dignified waters of the Anacostia, broad and deep, 
dreamily ebbed and flowed; the stream before the 
door impetuously dashed by; the grassy slopes en- 
circling behind protected from stress of storm; and 
the forested heights on the other side of the river 

* Liber D folio 197. Cerne Abbey Manor 16 a; Hogpen enlarged 2$ a.; 
Adventure 8 a. 
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ascending shade upon shade, blues to the purples, 
that tipped the top refreshed;— the situation, the 
poetry of it, whether it appealed to the widow, who 
knows; she did know her diminutive domain by the 
designation— Hogpen Enlarged. Likely, to her, a rose 
by any other name would smell as sweet. 

In (February 1) 1799 the Widow Wheeler was 
living. Whether she died in penury or whether her 
heirs did, there never was a penny to bless themselves 
with from her possessions which are part and parcel 
of the nation's " grand City."* 

The scene then is not the scene now. Isaac Weld, 
an English traveller, in 1795 says: 

' ' The river is called ' the Eastern Branch of the Patowmac. ' 
At its mouth it is nearly as wide as the main branch of the 
river, and close to the city the water is thirty feet deep. 
Thousands of vessels might lie here, and sheltered from all 
danger." \ 

* " On the 29th day of June following a final settlement with the 
property-holders was realized, all having by this time declared their 
willingness to join in the amicable arrangement proposed in the terms 
of agreement executed on March 30, except one, viz., Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wheeler, who being * non compos mentis ' on account of insanity, was 
however, provided with proper guardians for her interests." — " Wash- 
ington in Embryo." 

t Ellahan Winchester ( " Oration on the Discovery of America, de- 
livered in London, October the 12, 1792") says: "The Eastern-branch 
is one of the safest and most commodious harbors in America, being 
sufficiently deep for the largest ships for about four miles above its 
mouth, while the channel lies close along the bank adjoining the city, 
and affords a large and convenient harbor." 

" The Eastern branch of the Potomac is one of the safest and most 
commodious harbors in America, being sufficiently deep for the largest 
ships, for about four miles above its mouth, while the channel lies 
close along the edge of the city, and is abundantly capacious. . . . The 
plan of this city was formed by Major L'Enfant; and the founding 
of it in such an eligible situation, upon such a liberal and elegant plan, 
will by future generations be considered as a high proof of the wisdom 
of the present President of the United States, while its name will keep 
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Now, the feathery tribes teeter in the midst of the 
stream on the swaying reeds, and at night in the 
rushes the mournful nation talks in croaks. 

Within or barely without the widow's realm at 
first chance and at high prices officers of the American 
navy bought lots. Thomas Truxton, Commodore, the 
first to discuss the value of the Gulf Stream naviga- 
tion and the first in a sea fight under this govern- 
ment, bought as did Louis Tousard, who came from 
France to be a volunteer in the Continental Army. 
Col. Tousard gave an arm and gained an expression 
from Congress that he deserved the highest ap- 
plause and for his zeal and misfortune was voted 
rank and other reward. He was an artillerist and 
engineer U. S. N. For a while he lived in this city 
and did a social flourish. 

From the ferry wharf, Maj. L 'Enfant that day 
(March 26, 1791) could not have overlooked the 
mansion to the eastward on the curving water front 
—the home of William Young, more pretentious, 
much more, than that of his sister, Mrs. Wheeler. 
The mansion and farm quarters were on the area 
plotted into square 1106. It is where Pennsylvania 
avenue terminates and where is the approach to the 
bridge. The square is now embraced in the Con- 
gressional Cemetery. The mansion was frame, 
24x36, with a kitchen 18 feet square attached. Ap- 
purtenant were three log houses, a barn and a grave- 
yard. A correspondent says: 

fresh in mind, to the end of time, the obligations they are under to 
that illustrious character." — "The New Universal Gazetteer; or Modern 
Geographical Index." . . . Edinburgh: Printed by David Ramsey, for 
Bell and Bradfute, TT. Dickson, W. Creech and P. Hill. MDCCXCVI. 
(The old volume is in the library of Mr. William R. Smith, Superin- 
tendent of the Botanic Garden, and that part which treats of Washing- 
ton is fully in The Evening Star of November 27, 1908.) 
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"All vestige of the old homestead has long since disap- 
peared, the last seen of the remains being the foundation of 
the old mansion and a little dust on the graveyard site, dis- 
covered when the cemetery grounds, having been extended 
westward to 17th street, were being graded for use." 

William Young's estate was extensive and con- 
tributes a considerable part to the southeast section. 
From it was culled a reservation for a marine hos- 
pital ; it has been used principally for the reformatory 
institutions. He died before the removal of the gov- 
ernment to Washington, survived by a widow, Euth 
Ann. 

Lost to local history is the item, that on the reser- 
vation for a marine hospital was established by 
Thomas Holt in 1797 a popular public garden; that 
to this retreat on the banks of the Anacostia, the in- 
habitants of the city repaired for recreation until the 
death of the proprietor, fifteen years after. 

Far northward was the homestead of Abraham 
Young, a brother. The mansion, 20 x 22, was on the 
ground which makes the square (1054) bounded by 
14th and 15th, C and D streets, northeast. The 
cabins, stables, barn and graveyard extended north- 
ward and southward beyond the lines of the square. 
These brothers, Abraham and William, were pros- 
perous tillers of the soil. Abraham's lands make a 
major part of the far northeast. These three, the 
two brothers and the sister Young owned nearly en- 
tirely the eastern edge of what is Washington. 

All up to here is preface and is what some writers 
put in front and call— "foreword." 

The plotting of Abraham Young's tract into streets 
and squares disconnected the buildings and destroyed 
their utility. He, consequently, built a new mansion. 
It stands today. It is the brick structure on the 
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county side of Fifteenth street east, opposite D. I 
am quite sure it is the only existing structure, built, 
owned and occupied by an original proprietor— an 
owner of a tract which became a part of the city. 

Abraham died in the year 1797 (between January 
and April) and his lots in the city and the county 
were divided among his six children with the excep- 
tion of the mansion and a few acres surrounding it 
which the court directed to be sold. 

The house and its grounds after two weeks adver- 
tisement in the National Intelligencer and The 
Museum, a newspaper of "George Town" was offered 
for sale by the trustee, Henry Whetcroft, at the inn of 
William Ehodes but no bidders appeared. A second 
advertisement for a like time in the same papers fol- 
lowed; and, at Rhodes' Inn, September 29, 1801, the 
property was sold to Henry Moscrop for $1,150. The 
trustee's report describes the mansion as "a two story 
brick house unfinished. ' ' Moscrop was an Episcopal 
clergyman who resided almost under the shade of 
Trinity Church, New York, at the head of Wall street. 
The reverend gentleman bought a mansion with a 
widow inside— Abraham Young's widow. 

Ancient mansions and hoary towers have written 
upon them the signs of former character and custom. 
In the old world the gothic pile denotes the religious 
tendency of the medieval age; in the new world the 
colonial speaks of the simplicity and severity of the 
Puritan period. I am not of the antiquarian proclivity 
of him who 

" Sits 
All day in contemplation of a statue 
With ne'er a nose, and dotes on the decays " 

yet I can in an old mansion see culture in brick and 
honesty in structure. In the old mansion under dis- 
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cussion I read the character of Abraham's widow; her 
perversity— her perversity in holding on to what she 
held to be her own. 

Abraham's widow was Ann. The Creator, it seems, 
only makes the widow of her who can take care of her- 
self and her own. Abraham's widow's own was a 
dower right in an uncompleted mansion, the few acres 
that went with it, and in all the adjacent lots of Abra- 
ham that had been distributed among the children; 
some agricultural chattels ; human chattels in the num- 
ber, thirteen; and five young children, strong and 
strapping, judging so, from their descendants who 
incline to gigantesque. 

Abraham's widow was confronted with a problem 
perplexing as it was serious,— the support of Charles, 
Elizabeth, Susanna, Richard and John, her children; 
the salary of the overseer, Gerard Gibson, and the 
provision for her slaves. She solved the problem 
eventually as to the salary— she eliminated it— she pro- 
moted Gerard to mutual proprietorship, she became 
Mrs. Gibson, did Abraham's widow, in the year 1802. 

As stated, the mansion was sold subject to dower. 
I doubt whether the widow had ever seen a calf-bound 
volume or had ever consulted a lawyer. Still she bad 
sufficient legal attainment or rather legal instinct to 
know that possession is nine points and she had 
sufficient grit to hold on to the other point. She knew 
sufficiently of the legal consequence of getting in the 
way of an officer with a writ— and she could spy one 
ere yet he loomed at the horizon. 

The Rev. Mr. Moscrop, the remainderman, now and 
then, came to Washington and he never failed on these 
visits to view the mansion and in it to see Abraham's 
widow just a little more than the time before robust 
and ruddy. She, no doubt, had the dominee's blessing 
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and could have had read from his prayer-book free 
the final benediction. 

Moscrop having waited fifteen years for the widow 's 
demise, became impatient and in chancery (bill filed 
December 17, 1816) through his solicitor, Benjamin L. 
Lear, complained of her utter refusal to give posses- 
sion or to account for rent and he besought their 
honors to make the widow appear and answer, and to 
extinguish her dower and to "do all other things" 
which "seem meet and fitting, equitable and right.' ' 

The widow gave no heed to the bill in chancery. 
She did not appear, neither did she answer. All she 
knew of law was the nine points for possession and 
taking zealous care of the other point. 

Four years more passed. Counsel died, so did 
client. Abraham's widow lived, thrived and held on. 

The Moscrop heirs by counsel appeared with a bill 
of revivor and supplemental (July 7, 1820) and this 
is how they tell of the widow 's perversity : 

"And your orators show by way of supplement that the 
said Gerard Gibson and Ann, his wife, have continued in 
possession of said house and lot and all the real estate of said 
Abraham Young, dec'd, about twenty years and have not 
only refused to give possession thereof to the said Henry 
Moscrop in his lifetime and to your orators since his death 
for the portion purchased by him altho frequently requested 
so to do, but have refused all reasonable terms of compromise 
proposed to them, both by said Henry Moscrop in his lifetime 
and by your orators since his death, and have refused to 
receive a full compensation for any right or claim of Dower 
which the said defendants or either of them may have had 
or have been entitled to in said property which compensation 
hath been frequently offered to them. Your orators further 
state, that the said defendants during the time of this posses- 
sion and enjoyment thereof have neglected to repair said 
house, so that the same is very injured and decayed, the cellar 
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is left with water in it, so as to injure the foundation, the 
roof is in a very decayed state and leaks so as materially to 
injure the floors and other interior work, the doors and door 
frames, window frames and other parts exposed to the 
weather are much decayed and injured for want of attention, 
proper care and repairs and the whole building in that state 
of delapidation and decay as will in all probability unless 
soon repaired almost destroy the frame and wooden part of 
said building." 

Three months from filing of the bill of revivor (Oc- 
tober 11, 1820) Mrs. and Mr. Gibson upon direction of 
the court were attached for refusing to appear and to 
answer. Either the widow thought so lightly of the 
court's attachment that she lapsed into forgetfulness 
or was so deliberately slow, a snail's pace would have 
won a race, for she did not appear at the clerk's 
counter in the City Hall for more than a year— No- 
vember 30, 1821. Then the court directed she must 
also answer— she has not answered yet. 

Finally over twenty-one years from the sale, March 
30, 1822, she accepted in cash her thirds as she com- 
puted them without costs of suit or charge of any 
kind. From the house she moved not; under some 
understanding she remained. 

My reverence does not prevent me from telling 
plainly this widow's perversity. That she had an 
ample share does not signify that she did not possess 
the attributes of attractive femininity— for does not 
Dryden declare 

" To so perverse a sex all grace is given." 

Abraham's widow was herself a complainant. The 
cause is entitled Ann Gibson versus Gerard Gibson. 
For Ann, Francis Key and Charles C. Lee did the 
phrasing; and for Gerard, Richard Wallach— they vied 
in florid rhetoric and in severity of accusation. A mild 
excerpt from Ann is : 
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"For eighteen years the defendant has been inveterably 
addicted to drunkenness and debauchery. . . . That she has 
seen for years in mute affliction, her place at her husband's 
board supplied by a bottle. . . . That she suffers personal 
violence sometimes to a degree which jeopards her limbs and 
life. . . . That she is determined no longer to hold measures 
with one who violated every obligation he assumed towards 
her — who instead of protecting, has oppressed, instead of 
comforting, has mortified; instead of cherishing, has nearly 
ruined." 

A mild excerpt from Gerard is: 

"That he admits he has been driven to indulgence in the 
use of intoxicating liquors by the domestic disquietude and 
unhappiness occasioned by the misconduct of the complainant. 
That she has been for years addicted to the vices of intoxica- 
tion and profaneness, and that her excesses therein and the 
great violence of her temper has subjected her to the suspi- 
cion among the neighbours, of labouring under an alienation 
of mind." 

The bill was filed July 10, 1826; the answer, July 
25, 1827. The court granted temporary alimony and 
death decreed divorce. Gerard died a few months 
after answering— November 27, 1827. 

Her second venture passed away and the Gibson 
children promptly and properly renounced their rights 
of administration to their mother, fully aware of her 
administrative ability. These proceedings disclose 
that in the mansion the son by the second marriage 
grew to manhood and the daughter was given in mar- 
riage. The divorce proceedings disclose that at that 
date the farm fences had not been broken and the cul- 
tivation continued notwithstanding on the official 
plots were streets and avenues, squares and lots. The 
tracts contained seventy-five acres and were called 
Chance and Knock. 
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Mrs. Ann Young-Gibson was slender and tall. Her 
mother was Scotch ; and she had a lord for an ancestor. 
In her latter years she lived with her daughter, Su- 
sanna (Mrs. John A. Sommers), a few miles from 
Falls Church, Virginia. And there she died. She was 
buried within the corporate limits of the city of Wash- 
ington. Simon L. Sommers, a grandson, was a pall 
bearer. He has been the western land agent of the 
late William W. Corcoran. He resides near Arlington, 
Virginia. The other day he talked of his grandmother. 
His stalwart stature, physical preservation, mental 
activity and recollective store with the mention of his 
age (born 1823), caused me to myself use Caleb's 
exclamation : 

"Lo, I am this day fourscore and five years old ... as 
my strength was at forty and five years, even so is my strength 
now, for war, both to go out and to come in. ,, 

General Ross, the British commander, asserts that 
he would not have fired the White House had Mrs. 
Madison remained, supplementing the sentiment "I 
make no war on letters and ladies' ' with "I have 
heard so much in praise of Mrs. Madison, that I 
would rather protect than burn a house which shelt- 
ered so excellent a lady." The general was gallant in 
war and gallant to women. The camp of the British 
army, was pitched on the grounds of Mrs. Gibson. 
This is an historic incident in connection with the 
mansion— that it might be authentic I have secured a 
letter from the grandson to whom it was related. 

Macomb, III., Feb. 20th, 1900. 
" Allen C. Clark, Esqr., 

"605 F Street, N. W., 

Washington, D. C. 
"Dear Sir: I have yours of the 13th inst. asking for the 
incidents connected with the Abraham Young Mansion, which 
I related to you when here several years ago. 
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"Many years ago, when at my mother's house in Alexandria 
County, Virginia, my grandmother, widow of Abraham Young, 
told me that after the battle of Bladensburg the British Army 
encamped near the Spring on her place, and while there came 
a terrific rain and wind storm, and that the Commanding 
General, Ross, with several officers and men took shelter in 
her mansion. That the storm was so violent she, fearing the 
house would be blown down, fled to the garden and held to 
the fence, and that General Ross followed her and led her into 
the house assuring her that there was no danger of the wreck 
of the house. 

"That during the storm a courier from camp brought a 
dispatch to the General Officer that their powder was wet. 

"And she also told me one or more of the men that were in 
the house went up stairs and appropriated several articles, of 
which she informed the General who ordered them to restore 
them to the places from which they took them and warned 
them that if they again interfered with anything in the house 
he would turn them out into the storm. 

"Respectfully, 

S. L. Sommers. ' ' 

The storm referred to in the letter is graphically 
described by Mary Ingle Campbell and appears in the 
third volume of this society. She says : 

"I well remember the terrific tornado which drove the 
enemy in haste to their ships, from which they were in dread 
of being cut off. First came the usual indications of an 
approaching storm ; the low rumbling of distant thunder, and 
faint flashes of lightning, accompanied by fitful gusts of wind, 
swelling gradually into a continuous roar. The sky changed 
from the peculiar leaden hue portending a wind storm, into 
almost midnight blackness. Then came the crash and glare 
of incessant thunder and lightning, and the wild beating of 
the rain, mingled with the sound of roofs tearing from their 
supports, and the whir of heavy bodies flying through the air 
and falling upon the ground beneath. Now and then, by the 
lightning flash, could be seen a feather bed and other lighter 
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articles borne upon the wings of the wind from the upper 
apartments of the unroofed buildings. Suddenly, in the 
midst of this wild scene of terror came the sound of an explo- 
sion, from the direction of the Arsenal, and our hearts stood 
still lest it should mean deadly conflict between the enemy 
and our dear ones, for fathers and brothers were all with the 
militia. . . . The explosion we heard was caused by the pre- 
mature throwing of a torch into an old well in which was 
secreted part of the contents of our powder magazine. ' '* 

The elements were more effective than the imple- 
ments of war. The British correspondent tells of the 
tropical tornado thus : 

' ' Our column was completely dispersed, as if it had received 
a total defeat ; some of the men flying for shelter behind walls 
and buildings, and others falling flat upon the ground to pre- 
vent themselves from being carried away by the tempest ; nay, 
such was the violence of the wind, that two pieces of cannon 
which stood upon the eminence were fairly lifted from the 
ground and borne several yards to the rear."! 

Mr. George Gleig was at the age of ninety-one 
years and Chaplain General of the British Army 
when (1884) he wrote Horatio King: 

"On the 25th a hurricane fell on the city, which unroofed 
houses and upset our three-pounder guns. It upset me also. 
It fairly lifted me out of the saddle, and the horse which I 
had been riding I never saw again.' ' 

The defense of the nation's capital was the ridic- 
ulous event of the war. The part of the American 
militia was entirely discretion. Of the first flight, 
from Patuxent to Potomac, John Law reports : 

* " Mr. Edward Simms, of Washington, a well-preserved gentleman of 
ninety years, who was officially mentioned for his bravery at the battle 
of Bladensburg, told me a few weeks before his death, which occurred 
on the 14th of February, 1884, that this explosion was caused, not by 
the throwing of a torch into the well, but from the ignition of a train 
of powder which had fallen from the kegs in tneir removal to the well." 
— " The Battle of Bladensburg," Horatio King. 

t " History of the late War," Charles J. Ingersoll. 
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" After having remained some time in order of battle, we 
were ordered to retreat to Washington, and although our 
march on the retreat was extremely rapid, yet orders were 
occasionally given to the captains of companies to hurry on 
their men. The march, therefore, literally became a run of 
eight miles."* 

Disaster touched everything of the defense. The 
American commander three days after the flight and 
not rested became restive to do something. And his- 
tory says: 

''General Winder, completely jaded on a borrowed horse, 
rode to the President's, with whom he had a brief conference, 
necessarily despondent, then called on the Secretary of War, 
whom he found abed, and his borrowed horse giving out, re- 
turned on foot to his camp at the navy yard, bruised and hurt 
by falling into a ditch in the dark. ' '* 

The reposeful Secretary of War, General Arm- 
strong, would not have it there was to be an attack. 
' 'What do they want, what can they get in this sheep 
walk"— that is what the Secretary called the federal 
city— "a sheep walk." 

"If they want to do any thing they must go to Baltimore, 
not come to this barren wilderness."* 

When the call for a stand at Bladensburg was made 
there was a historic burst of speed, says history 
again : 

1 1 Like the stampede of a herd of buffaloes or wild horses on 
the prairie, snuffing or dreading distant, imaginary danger, 
took to their heels with the swiftness of delirium ,, 

but eventually stopped running, too exhausted to run 
any more.* 

Admiral Cockburn's official excuse for no pursuit 
was "that the victors were too weary, and the van- 
quished too swift."* 

* " History of the late War," Charles J. Ingersoll. 
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The battle of Bladensburg has been reproachfully 
called "the Bladensburg Races." Mr. William H. 
Dundas, Second Assistant Postmaster-general, would 
rally a mild clerk, John Smith, in his department, who 
was of the militia in that battle, this wise : 

' ' The red coats got a little the better of you at the start, but 
you beat them in the long run."* 

To his "The Battle of Bladensburg," Horatio 
King makes this peroration : 

"The enemy succeeded, not only in destroying property 
valued at two million dollars, but by unparalleled barbarity in 
inflicting upon their country a stigma, the record of which 
there is not an Englishman of to-day who would not rejoice 
to see erased from the pages of history. Our own country- 
men, too, I am inclined to believe, would be willing to see this 
done, provided the record and recollection of the not over- 
creditable defense of the capital could also at the same time be 
forever blotted out." 

The mansion is set on the brow of a hill and at the 
base is a spring— Gibson's Spring on some of the 
early maps. It is remarkably copious and at one 
time 

" flow'd so clear 
The bottom did the top appear." — Dryden. 

I recall when the Union soldiers were quartered 
near by and the bringing of their capering steeds to 
drink of the waters. The soldiers thought the water 
good— for the horses. The waters of the spring are 
now congealed by the Hygienic Ice Company. 

The title passed to the daughter of Mr. Moscrop, 
the wife of Rev. Benjamin T. Onderdonk, the cele- 
brated Episcopal bishop. Robert Isherwood subse- 
quently acquired the mansion, the grounds with it and 
a large acreage beside and became an agriculturist. 

* " The Battle of Bladensburg," Horatio King. 
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Latterly, the mansion has been called by his name 
and so the spring. The map of Washington City, 
District of Columbia, seat of the federal government, 
A. Boschke, C.E., 1857, has the mansion, the minor 
buildings, the circular walk, and coming to it the road 
over the commons. Maj. L'Enf ant's engraved map 
has the spring and the stream in its graceful twists 
and turns. The more correct name for the spring, 
its first and most frequent, is Cool Spring. 

In the northeast corner of the city is cut out an 
odd nick— a right angle triangle. I have often won- 
dered and sought the explanation. I have it. Presi- 
dent Washington did it. He did it to save Cool 
Spring to its owner, Maj. Stoddert, the first Secretary 
of the Navy. The President tells of it in his diary.* 



* <* 



" 1791. June 28th. Whilst the Commissioners were engaged in 
preparing the Deeds to be signed by the Subscribers this afternoon, 
I went out with the Maj rs . L'Enf ant and Ellicot to take a more perfect 
view of the ground in order to decide finally on the spots on which to 
place the public buildings — and to direct how a line which was to leave 
out a Spring (commonly known by the name of the Cool Spring) 
belonging to Maj r Stoddart should be run.*' — Washington's Diary. 



